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conjugation: namely, the subjunctive, the imperative, 
the infinitives, the participles, the gerund and the 
supine. The next lesson gives sum entire, and the next 
the entire passive of amo. 

We find in Dr. Mitchell's book grammatical as well as 
pedagogical conservatism. There seems to be little 
thought of preparing the way for the comparative or 
historical study of the language. Not even the three 
historically and essentially distinct forces of the 
ablative are recognized. The subjunctive is presented 
as "essentially a subordinate mood". We hear of the 
"supine stem" and the "substantive clause of purpose". 
The term "volitive" is employed, but it is coupled with 
"optative" as "expressing wish". On the other hand 
the author recognizes the recent and useful category of 
the "ablative of attendant circumstance", and states 
clearly the essential distinction between the circum- 
stantial and the purely temporal cam-clause. 

I notice, finally, certain pedagogical felicities and 
infelicities. The hand of the apt and experienced 
teacher is frequently present. Fresh, luminous and 
helpful explanations are given at many points where 
the pupil is likely to go astray; examples are the treat- 
ment of the various types of third declension stems, the 
various classes of pronouns, "it" as a subject, the sub- 
jective and the objective genitive, the ablative absolute, 
the gerundive, conditions, and indirect discourse. The 
appendix contains convenient summaries and tables of 
grammatical facts. The pictorial illustrations include 
reproductions of several of Professor Swain's photo- 
graphs of scenes connected with the Helvetian war, 
besides numerous representations of ancient objects. 
These latter illustrations are not limited to Caesarean 
and military subjects, but form the one feature of the 
book connecting it with the broader life of antiquity. 
Now and then one meets details the felicity of which is 
not so obvious. We are told, for example, that the long 
and short vowels differ "only in duration of time", but 
entail and redeem axe, given as illustrating the long and 
the short sounds of e and i respectively — this, however, 
is a common inconsistency in Latin text-books. In the 
definition of the finite forms of the verb as "those 
which are limited by requirements of time, person, and 
number", is not the inclusion of "time" misleading? 
It is an innovation to extend the term "appositives" 
to include predicate nouns. Is it helpful? From § 412 
one would get the impression that the substantive quod- 
clause is exclusively appositional in use, this feature 
being emphasized by the unfamiliar term "Appositive 
Clauses of Explanation". In the vocabulary of Lesson 
XXXI, ab lacks the fundamental meaning/rom. Upon 
the introduction of the imperfect tense in Lesson XI the 
author admirably states the force of that tense, but the 
perfect is not introduced until Lesson XXVIII. In 
the meantime the pupil — from certain sentences we 
almost suspect that this is true of the author as well — ■ 
is tempted to forget that the imperfect does not properly 
function as an aorist. Unfortunately this feature seems 
to be shared by nearly all beginners' books. 



The book as a whole impresses one as the careful 
work of a conservative and at the same time independent 
classical teacher. It provides in two relatively inde- 
pendent parts ah introduction to Caesar, which, while 
somewhat Spartan in its demands on the pupil, ought 
to be effective — for the survivors. 
DeLand, Pla. W. S. Gordis. 



The Composition of the Iliad. An Essay on a Numeri- 
cal Law in its Structure. By Austin Smyth. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. (1914). Pp. 233. $1.75. 

This book seeks to bring a new proof for the hypo- 
thesis that the Iliad is the work of but one individual, 
in the sense in which we might use a similar phrase 
about the poem of a modern author. The necessity 
of the hypothesis is the corollary drawn (pages 188 ff.) 
from the main thesis "that the Iliad of Homer at one 
time consisted of 13,500 lines, neither more nor less, 
divided into 45 sections of 300 verses each, with major 
divisions after the 15th and 30th of these", the remain- 
ing 2193 verses being more recent additions which 
ought to be removed. 

At the outset I find myself in agreement with the 
author upon one important point; if such a law exists 
it should be possible to find some reason for its existence. 
Such a reason Mr. Smyth finds in the law being an 
artificial aid to the memory of man at a time when the 
use of writing was but little known. I, however, can- 
not see that the law could be of real service for that 
purpose, but consider myself exempt from further dis- 
cussion of the question, because I regard it as proved 
that no poem of 13,500 lines could be composed without 
the aid of writing (for the evidence, cf . Meier, Werden 
und Leben des Volksepos, p. 27 and note 102). The 
law, therefore, if it is to be accepted at all, must stand 
as something for which the raison d'Ure is as yet un- 
known. 

In spite of this uncertainty, the law deserves to be 
discussed on its own merits. The first point to be 
made is that Mr. Smyth's solution must stand or fall 
with the Oxford text. In discussing Iliad 14. 269 he 
writes (85 f.) as follows: 

And here the reader will with justice wish to know 
whether there are not in our previous cantos some more 
of these isolated verses, which rest upon little manu- 
script authority, and which when thrown out would 
reduce our number below the 300. I will answer in 
this way. Hitherto our rejection of this species of 
verse has included, with one exception <5.8o8>, all 
those that are bracketed in the Oxford text of the late 
Provost of Oriel, a man of the most steady judgment, 
and of course in the front rank of Homeric scholars; 
so that if there are any other verses which can fairly 
be impugned on the ground, of insufficient manuscript 
authority (but I do not believe that there are), it can 
always be replied that it was not so clear to this excel- 
lent critic that they ought to be excised. 

Without criticising such an attitude in general, it is 
sufficient to say that this reply allows neither for an 
increase of manuscript evidence, nor for a possible 
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better appreciation of the bearings of the evidence given 
by the manuscripts already known. 

The latter of these alternatives was brought about 
while Mr. Smyth's book was in press. In an article 
published in The American Journal of Philology 35. 
125-148 I showed that the cumulative evidence of the 
papyri which contain the vulgate text enables us to 
designate definitely certain lines as later intruders. 
Some of these are included in Mr. Smyth's 13,500 lines 
and their rejection reduces the number below the mini- 
mum permitted by his law. To take a single example: 
Canto VII runs from 4.86-402 (I need not question the 
location of the pauses, which is advocated with great 
ingenuity), 317 lines, reduced to 300 by the excision 
of 382-398, the story of Tydeus's adventure at Thebes. 
But the manuscript evidence, viewed in the light of my 
article, renders it absolutely necessary to regard 4. 196- 
197 and most probably 369 as additions made to the 
vulgate after the middle of the second century before 
our era. Mr. Smyth's seventh Canto is thus reduced 
to 297 (298) verses; and this is fatal to the particular 
reconstruction of a poem of 13,500 lines which he pro- 
poses. 

However, it would doubtless be possible for Mr. 
Smyth to frame a second reconstruction which should 
avoid these difficulties. It in turn would be upset by 
the detection of other intruding lines in the vulgate — 
a subject on which I hope to publish soon another 
article. A third reconstruction would still be equally 
possible, and so on until we should finally get to one 
consistent with the archetype of our manuscripts. 
Then would arise the problem of the Ptolemaic papyri — 
formidable, indeed, but one which I believe might also 
yield to a bold application of the law. 

This leaves us with a dilemma. If Mr. Smyth's 
application of his law cannot be adapted to fit our chang- 
ing knowledge of the Homeric text, it breaks down; 
if it can be so adapted, it refutes itself. For, it then 
shows merely a fact to which Mr. Smyth himself is 
quite alive (186) "that the handling of figures is often a 
delusive exercise, and that with the loose and easy 
syntax of the Iliad one could produce almost any num- 
ber that one pleases by thro wing, out verses here and 
there". 

I find it necessary, therefore, to dissent from the main 
thesis of the book. It should, however, be noted that 
in it Mr. Smyth has laid his hand upon one of the 
pressing problems of Homeric studies — the need of 
getting back to the original articulations of the poem. 
It is a problem which has been worked at by Drerup and 
by Bethe, but has not yet been brought to a satisfactory 
solution. Would that all Unitarians could see its 
importance and its bearings! 

The whole book is so involved in its main thesis that 
there remains little more to say. As a critic Mr. 
Smyth stands upon the basis of the interpolation 
hypothesis of the Alexandrians which is the traditional 
point of view for Unitarism. I do not believe that 
such an hypothesis is able to account for all the data of 



the problem. It is, however, better than the reaction 
ary movement among the Unitarians which believes it 
can 'defend' out text exactly as it happens to be printed ; 
not to speak of the apostolic zeal that can without 
discriminating laud such divergent works as Roemer's 
Aristarchs Athetesen and Drerup 's Das fiinfte Buch in 
the same breath. 

In judging the book it is well to remember that the 
Homeric question is for Mr. Smyth evidently an avoca- 
tion. One will then not be too hard upon the admission 
(179) of a historical present, nor be inclined to expect 
much bibliographical information. Wolf and the 
Teubner text are the only works printed outside of 
England of which I have noticed citations in Mr. 
Smyth's book. We may be content to find a 
discussion of a number of passages by a man of 
taste and good judgment, biassed at times by a 
preconceived theory, but interesting just because 
it springs from fresh direct contact with the text. 
Ohio State University. G. M. BoLLING. 

The Gothic History of Jordanes, in English Version, 
with an Introduction and a Commentary. By 
Charles Christopher Mierow. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press (19 1 5). 188 pp. $2.00. 
Jordanes — or Jornandes, as we used to call him and 
as the French do still — compiled a history of the Goths, 
about 550 A. D. Its value is due almost wholly to the 
disappearance of his chief source, the similar history, 
written a generation earlier, by Cassiodorus, Theo- 
doric's secretary. Like Paul the Deacon, Salvian, 
Victor of Vita, and all the other chroniclers of previous 
Germanic expansions, it has a peculiar timeliness just 
now; and it has a number of good stories, like Attila's 
resolve to continue his discouraging siege of Aquileia 
because he noticed that the storks were carrying their 
nestlings out of the city, in prophetic anticipation of an 
earlier Louvain (see The Classical Weekly 8.208). 

Jordanes's Getica has been translated into German, 
French (add to Dr. Mierow's list the Nisard [Didot] 
version of 1869, by Fournier de Moujan), and Swedish; 
but not till 1908 was it available in English, in Dr. 
Mierow's Princeton thesis, the outcome of a suggestion 
of Dean West. This translation Dr. Mierow now 
reprints in a revised form, with an extended Introduc- 
tion, drawn largely from Mommsen, and with nearly 50 
pages of Commentary, largely historical and topographi- 
cal. This is interesting and enlightening, but marred 
by misprints, particularly in the Greek. 

It is a pity that no one has worked over the text of 
Jordanes since Wilhelm Meyer's epoch-making redis- 
covery of the accentual cursus. Jordanes wrote in this 
rhythm, which is characterized by either two or four 
unaccented syllables between the last two accents of a 
clausula. A good example is in § 151, where the whole 
second sentence is rhythmical: Trino si quidem urbs 
ipsa vocabulo gloriatur, trigeminaque positi6ne exultat, 
id est prima Ravenna, ultima Classis, media Caesarea, 
inter urbem et mare, pl£na mollitiae, harenaque minuta , 



